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‘| PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 























Througi all the regions of variety. OTway. 
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. AMELIA DE LINVAL. stint tiicl peru it difficult to 
‘i Continued. ety an obligation upon her. “ But 
t The young couple were shown up al she has children?” ‘Three; and she 
8 very handsome stair-case to the firsthas just lost, after a long and expensive 
r floor, where they were ushered into ajillness, a husband, whose labour sup- 
“ room furnished without gaudiness, but} iplied them with the means of living.” 

e 1 perfect taste. ‘They asked to speak/* Good Heaven! what a situation! and 
f Amelia de Linval, and a young lady| what age are the children?” ‘ They 
c a twenty-two or twenty-three years ofjjare all young; a girl of five years and 
. age, graceful and elegant, rose and show- a half is the eldest.”’. “I shall soon, 

t ed them into a small apartment, where) said madame C, with a blush which lent 
»- every thing evinced that the useful and)a new charm to her beauty, “ be a mo- 
* agreeable were habitually cultivated;! ther ——— this is sufficient to interest 
. bo oks, pamplets, music-books, instr u-|me for the fate of these little mnocents; 
\. ments, drawings, were in dif ferent panera this circumstance unfortunately pre- 


of the room—every thing bespoke afflu-|vents me from having the s satisfaction of 
ence of circumstances. “I fear,” said||taking one of the children; my own will 
madame C. **I have fallen into some!demand all my care; but permit me at 
" mistake. We read your address, ma- le ast to send a small bundle for the eld- f 

dame, upon a billet we found in the) est child; for I cannot believe that, with ; | 





y Tuilleries; and we determined to offer|such a friend as you, the family can be 
c some assistance to the person pointed) exposed to the want of the absolute ne- 
a out; but we perceive here that there are) cessaries of life.” Amelia de Linval 
tc charms to delight, not sorrows to be re-| ‘thanked the lady in the name of her 
. lieved.” Amelia de Linval, for it was|friend, and accepted the present, after 
5 to her they spoke, explained to them, taking down the name and address of 
d but with some embarassment, that she!|madame C. 
‘ was only the organ . alady, very much} Scarcely had the young couple retired, 
. to be pitied, who, from a sentiment of when a young man came upon the same 
. pride, wished to conceal herself, but/lerrand. 
t who was worthy of the interest she had | “ Your pardon, madam,” he said to 
t excited. “In that c case, ” said madame} Amelia, “ it is not you T am in search of, 
C. request her to permit me to see her;| but Auolis de Linval.” A similar ex- 
I do not think that she ought to blush at||planation—si: milar astonishment. After 
k the visit of one of her ow n sex, who is) having hear d the story of the unfortunate 
)- not a stranger to sorrow.” T he young}iperson, the young man appeared to be 


lady evaded the request, under a a pretext)much moved. ‘ How happens it, that 
that her protégé had a whimsical ima gi-|a widow and three little innocents should 
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be’ absolutely without succour, upon soljto obtain this?” 


fertile a soil as ours, and 1 in the midst of! 
an enlightened nation?” ‘ You are in 
the right, sir; but where is the remedy?” 
“ The remedy, madam, would be, to give 
alittle more provident wisdom to French- 
men, and make them understand, that’ 
after to-morrow, there is another day to, 
come; and that when we quit this life, 
we leave behind us often the dearest part 
of ourselves. But this is not the poini 
to be considered now.— The situation of 
the lady, about whom you have interest-. 


ed yourself, is dreadful, and whatever be 4 


the causes, let us try to soften them.” 
Amelia re ceived the present which the! 
young man gave. ‘Tam not rich, ma- 
dam, and that is the reason my donation 
is so trifling; but when we are prudent, 
we Can always though young, have some- 
thing to give.” “But, sir, monev is not 
the sole benekt we can extend to the 
wretched; good offices and tenderness 
do them much more service.” “Is youn 
friend, madam, in want of such ofhces: 
speak the word, and there is nothing I 
will not do upon your recommendation.” 


THE PARLOUR COMPANION, 


“ Protection is not 
necessary to obt ain it, because it is just; 
but we wish for protection, in order that 
the business may not linger in the 
|bureaux, before it is seen by the minis- 
ter. 
( To be continued.) 
—— 
Original 
RETROSPECTION, 
Cease, my heart! ah, cease thy beating’ 
Let one ray of hepe 
Cease my sorrows thus repeating; 
Let me dream of joys awhile, 


beguile; 


Let me think of gay-spent hours, 
When my bosom knew no pain; 
When 


Let me through her fairy train. 


Fancy, with her magic powers, 


Let my vision ling’ring dwell 
On those prospects vainly wove! 
When my throbbing bosom’s swell 
Sunk or rose, when taught by love. 


And when delusion’s pow’r is o’er, 
1 will not check the tempest here; 
I will not ask one tribute more, 
Than memory’s sigh, or friendship’s tear’ 


A. FF. P. 





“ Yet forgive me, sir—let my motives) 
excuse my indiscretion—does your situ-| 
ation in life afford you the means ot | 
speaking to the minister?” * No, madam, 
my father cultivates property in the en- 
virons of Paris; he has passed his whole 

life in doubling its value by constani 
care and good management, but neve 
was he seen in the avenues of power; | 
this is what I congratulate him upon. 

for we do not freque nt the anticham- 
bers of men in place for one’s plea-| 
sure. Happily [ have no more need to. 
do so than he—I partake with five 
brothers and sisters, who love me, and 
whom I love, the patrimony he willl 
leave us; and I hope the minister will 
never hear us spoken of. Yet if it be 
necessary to solicit him in favour of your 
friend, I am ready toit. What is it she 
wants?” “ ‘Lo establish a claim that is 
just—the security of one of our armies| 
rendered it necessary to destroy an es- 
tablishment which the husband of the 
widow founded; she asks for indemnity. 

«And must she have protection, madam, 
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There is a mean and sneaking kind of 
wisdom, I can allow it no better epithet, 
reg by many persons of the pre- 
isent dav, which consists ina compliance 
with the inclinations and an assent to 
the opinions of those with whom they 
converse, however opposite they may be 
to their own, or to those they complied 
‘with or assented to in the last company 
they were ins And this cautious, cun- 
ning proceeding, is honoured with the 
jname of true politeness, good sense, and 
‘knowledge of the world: but, when it 1s 
| losely examine d, it appears to orijinate 
in timidity, and in a mean and exces- 
sive re gard to self-interest, and to be ut- 
iterly inconsistent with the principles of 
honesty. “ These gentlemen,” observes 
a sensible and satirical author, * will take 
care not to embarrass their lives, nor ex- 


conscience grow too strong for their in- 
terest; they never cross a_ prevailing 
mistake, nor oppose any mischief that 
has numbers and prescription on its side. 
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pose themselves to calumny, nor let their 
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Their point is to steal upon the blind) 











THE PARLOUR 


side, and apply to the affections; to flat-| 


ter the vanity and play upon the weak-! 
ness of those in power or interest, and| 
to make their tortunes out of the folly! 
of their neighbours.’—I say then, that 
a man who adopts this conduct, how-| 
ever oily his tongue, and benevolent his| 
professions, is not an honest man. He| 
will not for the world contradict you, or} 
express his disapprobation of your taste) 
or your choice in any respect. But why) 
will he not? Is it because he really th inks| 
and feels as you do? :mpossible; for he| 
will assent to —_ ons diametrically op- 
posite, as soon as he goes trom your| 
door to that of your next neig! hbour.— 
Is it because he is so abundantly good-|| 
natured as to fear lest he should give 
you pain by contradiction? Believe it 
not: it is true indeed, he fears to con- 
tradict you; but it is only lest he should 
lose your favour—and it is @ maxim with 
him to court every individual, for he 
may one day want their as$istance in ac- 
comp lishing the object of his ambition! 
or his avarice. While, therefore, he 1s 
entering into your views, approving! 

vour taste, and confir ming your observa- 
tions, what think you passes in his ow n) 
mind? Himself is the ob ject of his 
thoughts; and while you imagine he 1S 
concurring In your opinion and admiring’ 
your judge ment, he is only meditating! 
how he may most easily insinuate him- 
self in your favour. 

=e 
THE ADIEU. 


The boatmen shout—“ ’Tis time to part, 
No longer can we stay;” 

Twas then Maria taught my heart 
How much a glance could say. 


With trembling steps to me she came— 
** Farewell!” she would have cried, 
But e’er her lips the word could frame, 

In half-formed sounds it died. 


Then bending down with looks of love, 
Her arms she ’round me flung; 

Ané as the gale hangs on the grove, 
Upon my breast she hung. 


My willing arms embraced the maid, 
My heart with raptures beat, 

While she but wept the more, and said, 
** Would we had never met!” 


COMPANION. 


TO EDWARD. 
Weary pass the evening hours, 
All uncheer’d, unblest by thee; 
Wintry gloom and withering flow’¥¢, 
' Ah! they well resemble me. 


Yet, oh leave the flaunting fair, 
All their vain allirements flee; 
Leave the smile that numbers share, 
For her who only smiles on thee. 





How faint the smile on her wan cheek, 

Yet couldst thou mark its dewy tear, 

| And this sigh—oh, this would speak— 
Resistiess speak—couldst thou but hear. 


But soon adown her fading cheek, 
Unheeded teas will cease to fiow; 
Unheeded sighs will cvase to speak; 
| Her bre aking heart its hopeiess woe: 
Forgetful, will its love resign, 
Cold as that faithless breast of thine. 


+o 
A SIMILE 


The human mind may be compared 
to a wind-mill; the grinding i is the exer- 
icise of the faculties; the flour is the pro- 
‘duce of these; and the clapper is the re- 
/presentative of the tongue; the machi- 
inery of the mill is silent unless set in 
|motion by the wind, and genius is inac- 

tive until impelled by the breeze of pas- 
sion. 

The windmill, shattered by the storm 
\from its too exalted situation, shall re- 
/present the man of spirit, hotue away 
by his tumultuous passion, and his ain- 
drawn castles, like clouds before the 

iwind, 

| The empty coxcomb, whose words 
out-run his ideas, or rather, whose words 
serve to shew us he has no ideas at all, 
may also be inc.iuded in the same simili- 
tude. ‘The mill never makes more noise 
than when it is entirely without a grist. 

But to go still farther, the mill will 
not only represent the wind of man, but 
it will also include his character, 

| The tame, the dull, and the dnsipid, 
who glide with placid listlessness 
through life, stand represented by the 
imill, when gently agitated by a southern 
breeze. 

The malevoli, who whirl with busy 

anxlousness through every scene, only 
ito destroy the peace, and grind the hearts 
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of those with whom they converse, will)/Your majesty would thus act like a jedge.” Though 
find their representative in the mill. DThave been thirty years a queen,’ observed Eliza- 
beth magnanimously, and turning towards some 

: lords of her council, | never before received a lec- 
winds, ae" ture like this.” Having thus said, in opposition to 
Lhe pernicious eastern gale, acting ithe opinion of her courtiers, and attending only to 

, the suggestions of her own mind, she granted an 


when strongly agitated by the northern 


© 


upon the mill, and blasting every thin; 
as it passes, will typify the sullen, the! 


Oo 


western breeze, loaded with health and! 
fragrance, temperate and beneficent, will! 


— so 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL ANECDOTES...No. I 
Margaret Lamburn. 


represent the generous and humane. ‘ 
| 
{ 
J 
| 
| 
| 


Margaret Lamburn, a native of Scotland, was! 
with her husband, an attendant on the unfortunate} 
Mary Start. M. Lamburn died of grief on the 
execution of his mistress; a circumstance which de-| 
termined his wife to avenge his death, and that of) 
the queen, on Elizabeth, the author of the catastro-| 
phe. For this purpose, she put on man's apparel, | 
and assuming the name of Anthony Sparke, repair-' 
ed to the English court. She carried always about) 
her a brace of pistols; one she designed for the) 





>} unconditional pardon to the culprit; at whose request 
: ’ ‘ | she extended her generosity yet farther, and gave 
discontented, and the morose; while the! her a safe conduct to France. 













—»D eo 


THE LANTHORN, OR FIRE-FLY 


In climes that drink the solar glow, 
Fraught with the fiery beams they know, 
The tropic insect waves its wing; 

And rich in phosphorescent light, 
Still, o’er the ebon breast of night, 
Its gleams of glitt’ring flame can fling. 


So fanev keeps her happier hue, 

Tinged with the golden hours. that flew 
O’er pleasure’s late itlumin’d day; 

And when the clouds of every shade, 

When fouth’s once sun-bright prospects fade, 
Still gilds the gloom with casual ray, 
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queen, and with the other purposed to destroy her- PETRARCH’S EPIGRAM ON THE EYES OF A FINE 


self, that she might not fall into the hands of justice.|| 
Pressing one day through the crowd to get near the| 


LANY. 


queen, who was walking in her garden, she acei- Your lovely eyes with beams so vig’rous shine, 
dentally let fall one of the pistols. This cireum-| They dazzle and confound the sight of mine; 
stance being discovered by the guards, they seized, Like lightning they with wing’d effulgence dart, 
her, and were about to hurry her to prison. Eliza-' And burn with living fire my vanquished heart. 
beth, unsuspicious of her sex, was desirous of ques-| Yet still I court their all-subduing light, 


tioning the prisoner respecting her name, quality | And absent from them seem involved in night. 
and country. In reply to these interrogations,—| Let pity then be blended with their rays, 
‘Though I appear,’ said she firmly, ‘ in this habit,}Lest I, too daring, perish as I gaze. 


1am a woman: my name is Margaret Lambrun; J) 
was for several years in the service of queen Mary,}| 
my mistress, whom you unjustly pat to death. By 
her death, you also caused that of my husband, who 
expired with grief to behold an innocent queen per 
ish so iniquitously. My affection for both these vic- 
tims has determined me, at the peril of my life, to 
avenge their deaths by killing you, who were the 
cause of this tragedy. 1 confess to you that I have 
experienced many struggles, and endeavoured, 
though without success, to divert my mind from its! 
desperate purpose. I find myself compelled to prove! 
the truth of the maxim, that neither reason nor! 
force can deter from vengeance a woman whom! 
love impels.’ ‘ You are then persuaded,’ said Bli-|} 
zabé@th galmly, ‘ that in this action you have done | 
your duty, and satisfied the claims which affeetion | 
for your mistress and tenderness for your husband, |! 
exact of you? What think you, now, is my duty?! 
* Do you,’ answered Margaret, with unshaken cou-| 
rage, * propose tome this question as a queen or as) 
a judge? ‘Asa queen,’ said Elizabeth. ‘ Then! 








. 


—s + ee 
TO HENRY. 
Farewell—thou’lt gaze on lovelier eyes, 
But will they gaze alone on thine? 
And if they make as fond replies, 
As tender look, and brighter shine; 
If dearest Henry were away, 
Would they so mourn that weary day, 
In tears like mine? 





Farewell—thou'lt find a fairer breast, 
A heart to heave as fond as mine, ‘ 
With sighs as soft to soothe thy rest, 
And love with all the love of thine: 
But if my Henry left the plain 
Perhaps that heart would sigh again, 
Not break like mine! 





—$—————-._ J 





your majesty ought to grant me a pardon’ But| *,° THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this work 


what security can you give me for the future” ‘ A/is at No. 193, Lombard-strect. ‘The terms of sub. 
cription are thirty-seven and u half cents per quar- 
ieer, pay able in advence. 


favour,’ retorted the intrepid Margaret, ‘ rye 


with restraint and limitation, is no longer a favour. 











